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THE COSMIC MELODRAMA OF LORD DUNSANY 



By Heywood Broun 



DUNSANY comes to the theatre in 
I the curious double role of poet 
and melodramatist. Not infre- 
quently one receives an impression from 
his plays of a collaboration between 
Theodore Kremer and Oscar Wilde. Most 
workers in melodrama have a supreme 
indifferencie as to what their characters 
say. They care only that they shall be 
vigorous and vivid in their deeds. In the 
hands of Dunsany melodrama often be- 
comes so glorified and eloquent that a 
doubt is created whether or not it be- 
longs in that school of drama and is not 
rather. tragedy. But tragedy is an expres- 
sion of a conflict which penetrates to the 
soul of nian. It requires a minute study of 
the individual, or the group, burdened by 
the stress of circumstances. Now, Dun- 
sany isivery little occupied with language 
as an. expression of character. He prefers 
fine words to bald ones because they sound 
better. It may be observed that his beg- 
gars and slaves and guardsmen at the 
ga;te talk in the same ringing tones as his 
kings and his queens. . 

Fortunately, Dunsany has taken good 
care to pick far-flung realms and ancient 
and shadowy times as the background for 
his dramas. No one may say, ''That is all 
well enough, and fine enough to the ear 
but people do not and never did talk in 
that exalted strain" — for we may not be 
certain that this indeed is not the very 
manner of Kongros and Zericon and the 
jungle city of Thek "about the time of 
the decadence in Babylon.'V In seeking 
old times and strange lands Dunsany has 
brought back to the stage departed 
shades of red and of purple. If it were not 
for him the theatre would have small use 



for cloth of gold except to garb, in moder- 
ation, the chorus of some popular musical 
comedy. Dunsany has contributed horror 
to the modern theatre as well as color. 
This is not the horror of the Grand Guig- 
nol play. It has nothing to do with phys- 
ical revulsion. This emotion is cut of 
wider cloth. Tt is kin to the horror of 
Greek tragedy, for though Dunsany is a 
melodramatist he is at least a cosmic one. 

Theodore Kremer, Owen Davis, and 
the rest of the pioneers of American melo- 
drama, are largely concerned with the 
trials of the young person alone in a great 
city, very possibly with no mother to 
guide her. Dunsany 's interest turns to the 
even more unfortunate individual who is 
alone in a great universe. 

This field of research aff'ords possibil- 
ities much more interesting than those 
available for the more routine compet- 
itors in melodrama. Mr. Kremer and Mr. 
Davis are limited in their choice of villains 
to members of the Black Hand, Chinese 
tong men, and malefactors of great 
wealth. Dunsany easily distances all that. 
The gods themselves are his villains. This 
is a huge, advantage. In the mundane 
school of melodrama the luckless heroine 
or hero may be thrown off* a bridge, tied 
on a railroad track, bound in the path of 
an approaching sawmill, and annoyed in 
various other ways, but after all the vil- 
lainies are limited by the scope of human 
invention and powers. But nothing is 
denied to the gods of Dunsany. Their re- 
venges take the form of calling culprits 
out to curious deaths on lonely moors, 
turning beggars into green jade, and shat- 
tering populous cities with a turn of the 
wrist. 
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But it is this very feature which com- 
promises the success of Dunsany in his 
glorious and daring experiments in the 
theatre. After all, although there are prac- 
tically no limits to what the gods may do 
when spurred on by the imagination of a 
Dunsany, all stage managers are human. 
Of course, we are willing to note an ex- 
ception taken by some of the more de^ 
voted disciples of David Belasco. Dun- 
sany by promising strange dooms to come 
can set his audiences all a tingle, but the 
catastrophe never quite equals the ad- 
vance notices. This breeds disappoint- 
ment. 

In "The Gods of the Mountain,'' for 
instance, a townsman who has seen the 
seven idols of green jade groping across 
the desert reports on the occurrence to the 
beggars whom he takes to be the gods 
themselves. 

** It is terrible when you wander in the 
evening," says the townsman. '*It is 
terrible on the edge of the desert in the 
evening. Children die when they see you." 

Later those same seven idols of green 
jade must march across the stage and it 
is easy to see that a difficult task is set 
for the producer. Undoubtedly he is con- 
tent to fall somewhat short of the effect 
described by the townsman. Nobody 
could complain if the casualties caused by 
the appearance of the gods amounted to 
nothing more than a few severe cases of 
nervous prostration among the profes- 
sional first nighters. But even that hope 
is doomed to disappointment. Once the 
idols appear on the stage there is no get- 
ting away from the fact that they are 
actors clad in green cloth and mounted on 
stilts. They seem preposterously trivial. 

It is a pity that Dunsany cannot fash- 
ion his plays in such a manner as to keep 
his gods always off stage in the desert or, 
better yet, in the fastnesses of the eternal 
hills where they may loom as high as they 



like without bumping their heads against 
the low roof of some little theatre. In this 
respect ''The Laughter of the Gods," 
which is the most recent of Dunsany pro- 
ductions in New York, is technically more 
adroit than any of the rest. The gods do 
not appear in this play but only their 
handiwork. It is true that the author in 
his stage directions requires that a city 
and a palace shall be riven in full view of 
the audience, but at least no manifesta- 
tion of the gods themselves is necessary. 

The production of the new Dunsany 
play is by Stuart Walker and his Port- 
manteau Theatre company at the Punch 
and Judy Theatre. While the effect which 
he presents of a city suddenly stricken by 
a fearful, doom is perhaps inadequate, the 
fault lies with the author rather than with 
the producer. The play tells the story of a 
king and his court who have left a rich 
and populous city for an ancient town in 
the jungle. Here the courtiers pine be- 
cause of the isolation and three of them 
force an aged prophet to predict that a 
great doom will fall upon the city unless 
the king and his court desert it within 
three days. The king has small faith in 
the gods and less in the prophet. He feels 
sure that the man has falsified his predic- 
tion of disaster and he decrees that if the 
doom does not come at the appointed 
time the prophet shall die. Remorse seizes 
upon the holy man. It is not the immi- 
nence of death which causes his anguish 
but rather that he has caused the gods to 
lie by speaking falsely, 

The gods, however, take excellent care 
of the integrity of their word. They make 
the prophecy their own. Soon throughout 
the city is heard the sound of a mysterious 
lute, which is an omen of death. Even yet 
the king and his court are unmindful of 
the impending doom — ^with the single ex- 
ception of the queen. She foresees the ap- 
proaching disaster, but the rest are con- 
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"Viinced tkat the .gods are mere shadows of 
mam's imagination. 

Tken, as the sun sets upon the third 
day, the doom >comes. The palace is swept 
away .and everybody within the city of 
TheJkis killed. The old prophet lives long 
enough, ^however, to be reheved of his 
humaliation. He learns that the gods have 
Xk&t lied and before he dies he hears their 
(distant laughter coming from far off Hke 
thunder. 

This ^story is as interesting and poign- 
aOft in /its appeal as any which Duhsany 
ims devvised for the stage. He has been 
si^go^rlsarly ^sucGe&sfuI in creating the mood 
erf ijE^endirig horror, and then he mars it 
all by allowing xthe .doom to dally on tke 
wiagr. As -a r.esult when the final catas- 
feopJbe comes it has -been too long an- 
ttieipated ^to reap any .great reward of 
Bhrilk. 

It is rather .curious that the chief spon- 
sor of JDunsany ^in this country should 
be Mr. Stuart Walker. TLe plays would 
seem^tio Jae ever so tempting to the various 
pr^oduceus who love to scatter huge pro- 
ductions against big stages. But all these 
praducers in the large manner passed 
©unsaary hjy,. It was the Neighborhood 
PiayJhouse ?aaid Stuart Walker who saw 



the dramatic possibilities in his plays. It 
is true that Walker has dwarfed some of 
the potentialities of scenic appeal by 
compressing the Dunsany plays into the 
small stage of his portable Portmanteau 
Theatre. It is also fair to say that he has 
brought rare intelligence to his produc- 
tions and that he has supplied players 
who have given fine, fresh, enthusiastic 
performances. If it were not for this most 
recent production there would be no need 
of stint in praising the scenery and cos- 
tumes with which the Dunsany plays have 
been endowed, but ''The Laughter of the 
Gods" does not fare so well in these re- 
spects as its predecessors. The set lacks 
simplicity and the costuming is bizarre 
and not beautiful. The acting, on the 
other hand, deserves the highest com- 
mendation. George Gaul gives a truly 
compelling performance as the old proph- 
et, wJhile McKay Morris reads the op- 
ulent lines of Dunsany with rare beauty. 
Miss Elizabeth Patterson is another mem- 
ber of the company who contributes to 
the spirited performance, and Miss Mar- 
garet Mower, long regarded as an actress 
of promise, seems at last to be growing up 
to the early predictions of her future in the 
theatre. 



The portrait of Lord Dunsany reproduced upon a preceding page shows the Irish 
p'laywrigbt in his uniform as Captain of the Fifth Battalion Royal Inniskilling Fusi- 
Hers. Scarcely over forty, he has seen active service in two wars, the South African 
War, when be. was a member of the Coldstream Guards, and the recent Great War, in 
iwixxtb be was .wounded. He is a writer of wonder-stories, as well as of plays. — Ed. 



